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Living Truth 

A Spiritual Portrait of Pierre Ceresole 

( 1879 - 1945 ) 

Joy...Joy...the oh so joyful cry of swallows that 
swoop in grand arcs before the windows of the 
chateau. This Republic is good. There is nothing cruel 
about it. Even in this isolation cell, astonishing waves 
of vitality have suddenly become visible, to say noth' 
mg about the waves of electromagnetism that are 
everywhere. 

There is nothing particularly harmonious about 
the music of swalbws that cry in high notes as they 
pass by, soaring upward like arrows. But could there 
be a more admirable expression of liberty, courage or 
defiance in the face of old conventions? Could there 
be more enthusiasm, vitality or progress measured for 
its own sake (Ah, a subtle and prudent theology!) 
than the energy of a tiny breast in full flight, with ten¬ 
dons attached to delicate bones according to the cal¬ 
culus of Eternity? 1 

—Pierre Ceresole 


B rowsing through anthologies of Quaker writings, I was 
enjoying the lyrical prose used in journals through the 
centuries, from the passionate testimonies of George Fox to 
the contemporary mystical reflections of Thomas Kelly, when 
I came across a remarkable contemporary description of the 
view from a prison window. Though burdened with the cares 
of the world, the observer was enchanted by a mountain 
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landscape and by the graceful flight of swallows diving from 
the wall of the prison where he was incarcerated. The birds 
were a fitting metaphor for freedom and, in the mind of the 
journal’s writer, a prototype of natural engineering skill—a 
spiritual vision for people of the twentieth century seeking to 
transcend both individual isolation and the potentially 
destructive technology of their time. 

The author, Pierre Ceresole, was not a conventional jour¬ 
nal writer. After the scientific dissertations of his university 
career, his busy life permitted little time to compose anything 
longer than personal letters or brief observations in the small 
notebooks he carried in the back pocket of his trousers. He 
was an activist-poet who captured inspiration on the wing 
while seeking spiritual nourishment for his day-to-day moral 
and social commitments. 

This extraordinary individual living during the first half of 
the twentieth century personified some of the most appealing 
characteristics of the modem era. In the notebooks that he 
kept throughout his adult life, he left a testimony of spiritual 
growth from an intense individual disciplined by an objective 
scientific mind, yet still longing for the transcendent, to a 
practical, passionate and courageous social activist. In a 
world erupting with violence and social injustice, he found 
the strength and inspiration required to speak truth to power. 
Never losing his sense of awe at the indestructible beauty of 
the natural world, he did not hesitate to pick up a shovel and 
work alongside others who were trying to remake the world 
into a habitable place after the devastation of wars and nat¬ 
ural disasters. 

This account of Pierre Ceresole’s life is subtitled “a spiri¬ 
tual portrait” in order to distinguish it from a conventional 
biography. I have made this choice for several reasons. First, 
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for me, my discovery of Ceresole’s writings was an encounter. 
I find a spirit or energy in his words that resonates with my 
inward journey—my need to balance faith and understand¬ 
ing and humility and service, to speak truth to power and to 
fulfill my longing for a spiritual vision that brings all of these 
qualities together. 

Second, a spiritual portrait seeks a holistic perspective on 
the individual. When we meet someone for the first time, 
whether in life or in a biography, we see only one dimension 
of that person. When the person is as complex and some¬ 
times enigmatic as Ceresole, it is important not to label him 
according to the situation in which we see him at any given 
time. He could be seen, for example, as a solitary pilgrim with 
great reservations about the prevailing social order, on an 
arduous journey throughout his life in search of Truth. But 
then we might be surprised to meet him later as a humble 
laborer who viewed himself as a servant of humanity. Could 
the same person be the committed social activist prepared to 
protest publicly against militarism, and even to suffer impris¬ 
onment for his moral and religious beliefs? Finally, could the 
same person, who spent so many years of his life struggling 
with psychological depression, also be capable of viewing the 
troubled world of everyday experience from the sublime 
heights of wonder and submission to a higher power as 
Ceresole appears to have done in moments of inspiration? 

The word “portrait” also suggests a painter’s interpretation 
of the qualities he admires in his model. No artist, unless 
committed to photographic realism, attempts to capture all 
the details—but rather seeks to reveal only those details that 
resonate with some deeper longing in the artist and ulti¬ 
mately in those who view his or her work. In the final analy¬ 
sis, it is the zest for life evoked by the image that continues 
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to move us. It is his zest for living and his discovery of the 
Eternal in everyday experience that drew me to Ceresole in 
the first place. 

Finally, to continue the analogy, a spiritual portrait is more 
than a static image in a beautiful frame. It is an opening into 
another lifetime, the reflection of familiar moods and events, 
inviting the spectator (or reader) to step through the frame 
into the image itself. Discovering the footsteps of someone 
who has passed by on a journey not unlike our own, we may 
be inclined to follow his example into a deeper understand¬ 
ing of truth. Or, to change the metaphor, we might at least 
try to imagine how he would respond to the conflicts and suf¬ 
ferings of the world in our own time. 


Pierre Ceresole: A Brief Biography 

Pierre Ceresole was born on August 17, 1879, in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, overlooking Lake Geneva. His familial back¬ 
ground was French, German and Italian, along with one 
English grandmother. It was a family distinguished for service 
to the state; Ceresole’s father was President of the Swiss 
Confederation for a time, as well as a colonel in the army. 
The intelligentsia of Europe were among the family’s visitors, 
introducing the young Ceresole to the world of letters, phi¬ 
losophy and politics. Only the tragedy of losing his mother at 
the age of nine clouded his memories of childhood. 

A bright student, Ceresole studied mathematics and phi¬ 
losophy at the Federal Polytechnic in Zurich, graduating 
with honors to continue his studies in Gottingen and 
Munich. After completing his post-graduate studies in 
mechanical engineering with distinction in 1908, he 
returned to his old college in Zurich to teach. 
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Throughout this formative period of his life, Ceresole was 
becoming obsessed with the great problems of philosophy. In 
particular, he was concerned that the view of human events 
as predetermined by strictly ordered laws of the universe was 
providing intellectual foundations for the rise of totalitarian¬ 
ism in European politics. 

Turning down an offer to continue teaching in 1909, 
Ceresole chose instead to travel to the United States. What 
was to be a four-week trip became a four-year journey around 
the world—and a spiritual pilgrimage that would influence 
the rest of his life. Ceresole was introduced to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and transcendentalism and worked many jobs, from 
chicken farmer to grave digger to oil field worker, to pay his 
way, although he had the means. As he traveled across the 
United States and then on to Japan by way of Hawaii, he dis¬ 
covered the satisfaction of manual labor, the beauty of the 
natural world unsullied by human exploitation and conflict 
and the power of love inspired and uplifted by a love for the 
Eternal. 

Only when war broke out in Europe in 1914 did Ceresole 
decide he must leave Japan, where he had been working for 
two years for an engineering firm, and return to Switzerland. 
But the pilgrim was almost immediately challenged to 
reclaim his homeland and his identity through personal sac¬ 
rifice. He returned a citizen of the world, an opponent of war 
and a rebel bold enough to turn his back on the security and 
privilege of inherited wealth. Despite his religious upbringing 
and the deep spiritual convictions that had grown during his 
travels, Ceresole was increasingly distressed by the hypocrisy 
he observed among religious people, especially their apparent 
resignation to the imminence of armed conflict. 

Invited to the Netherlands in 1919 to attend a conference 
of the newly formed International Fellowship of 
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Reconciliation (IFOR), Ceresole at last found himself among 
representatives of Christian organizations, including 
Quakers, who shared his outlook on world affairs. It was 
another turning point in his life when he joined some of the 
IFOR delegates who were on their way to rebuild French vil¬ 
lages devastated by the retreating German army. 

Ceresole served as IFOR’s assistant secretary for a time, but 
left in 1920 to start the first international work camp to 
repair the French village of Esnes-Verdun. This initial col¬ 
laboration was to develop into the Service Civil International 
(SCI), founded by Ceresole and British Friend Hubert 
Parris. 2 Projects to repair and rebuild after natural calami¬ 
ties—floods, avalanches, earthquakes, as well as the damages 
of war—were undertaken by a growing multi-national corps 
of SCI volunteers working in France, Liechtenstein, 
Switzerland and Wales (during the depression), India and 
Spain (during the civil war). 

Though in his mid-fifties and often working in the intense 
heat of the Indian sub-continent, Ceresole never hesitated to 
join in the hard physical work of reconstruction. Like other 
SCI volunteers, he regarded labor as a spiritual practice. As a 
community of practical pacifists, SCI helped sustain Ceresole 
throughout his life. The rebuilding of Shantipur, the “Village 
of Peace,” was especially meaningful to him. This 
community, with its homes and flood control measures, 
eventually served as a model for 700,000 similar villages 
throughout India. In 1937, while attending the Friends 
World Conference at Swarthmore and Haverford Colleges in 
Pennsylvania, Ceresole was able to see more fruits of his idea 
when visiting some work camps sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee. It was a special joy for him to see 
the rapid growth of the movement he had originated. 3 
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After encountering Friends at the IFOR conference, he 
realized that they shared his belief in an unmediated 
approach to God and many of his social values. He 
eventually applied for membership to London Yearly 
Meeting. 4 Although Ceresole continued to be outspoken 
about issues close to his heart, a Swiss Friend who knew him 
well recalled how he agonized over whether to offer vocal 
ministry; he reminded her of Jacob wrestling with the angel. 

In deep despair over the rise of Fascism in Europe, 
Ceresole sought ways to reach both the ordinary people and 
their leaders with his concerns. To that end, he made several 
illegal crossings of the German-Swiss border to observe the 
situation at first hand and to speak with the German people, 
many of whom shared his views. But these missions often 
ended in his arrest and internment in both German and 
Swiss prisons. Meanwhile, although Ceresole consistently 
supported the tradition of Swiss neutrality in wartime, he 
advocated a more active Swiss role in mediating global con¬ 
flicts and in ending their own manufacture and export of 
munitions to warring nations. 

Though a bachelor most of his life, in 1941 at the age of 
sixty-one Ceresole married Lise David, a distant cousin and 
life-long friend. She enthusiastically shared his ideals and 
brought him much comfort and support during his remaining 
years in the home they shared on the shore of Lake Geneva. 
Ceresole lived to see the end of the war, dying peacefully in 
his sleep on October 23, 1945. 

While few of us are capable, even through our 
imagination, of walking in such deep footprints, we may at 
least be inspired to follow them beyond the limits of our 
understanding. Whether we choose to follow the road trav¬ 
eled by Ceresole or to retrace our steps and discover the roots 
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of his inspiration in our own experience, his words and ex¬ 
ample suggest unforgettable openings for adventure and 
transformation. 

His modest home on the shore of Lake Geneva was a 
retreat for friends and colleagues. Yet, with characteristic 
humility, he described it as representing a place in the heart, 
not a piece of real estate. “My house is ideal; simply a flow¬ 
ered plot, behind a hedge, above a meadow with tufts of tall 
grass, in sight of the lake; just that.” Then he continued: 

Should you want to see it, to “visit” it, you must look for 
it elsewhere; behind your hedge, above your meadow, in 
sight of your lake. If you only come to see my property— 
plot, meadow, lake—it will be nothing but a museum 
piece, a dead thing, “literature”: not life, splendor, God. 5 

Fortunately, we have Ceresole’s notebooks to serve as road 
maps to this destination. 

Seeking Truth 


Eternal, grant me the possibility of revising, understanding and 
weighing everything anew, truly and freely, without violence; 
not to be fossilized against your Spirit and your Call. 6 

Pierre Ceresole was a well-educated scientist and engineer 
who began to travel simply to deepen his experience of life. 
Travel served to free him, at least temporarily, from family 
pressures and the burden of European politics. His lifelong 
struggle with Christianity and his unique approach to paci¬ 
fism also began to take shape during these breaks from the 
past. He saw the world as a poem “that people have no time 
to read because they are busy in the office.” 7 The poetic 
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requirements of harmony and beauty, as well as carefully 
planned structure and rhythm, helped him to discern practi¬ 
cal alternatives to the sentimental, dysfunctional religion 
and morality that were breaking down in the modern world. 

Carl Gustav Jung, another great Swiss of the modem era, 
observed that “Belief is no adequate substitute for inner expe¬ 
rience.” 8 Along with questioning the relevance of traditional 
forms of religion in the modern era, there was a parallel long¬ 
ing for mystical experience, an inner sense of union with the 
divine. Looking back on his own spiritual development, 
Ceresole wrote of this kind of experience—an awakening 
that occurred to him at the age of seventeen while walking in 
the woods. Though he was no more explicit than to describe 
it as “something like a solemn consecration to Truth/’ 9 it 
instilled in him an awareness that he needed to come to 
terms with his own errors and shortcomings before he could 
even begin to speak of Truth to others. This revelation, a 
spontaneous insight that implanted the seed of a social con¬ 
science in Ceresole’s life, is echoed in his prayer, “Grant us 
the honesty necessary to examine our actions as we examine 
those of others.” 10 He never knew when he might discover a 
greater truth than any he already possessed. 

In his notebooks, Ceresole continued to criticize outdated 
and corrupt religious practices, as well as the secular idola¬ 
tries of nationalism and materialism. He believed that the 
idea of God existing in external forms without remaining 
eternally Spirit was at the bottom of countless abuses. God 
was not to be found in gilded icons or national flags, or in 
democratic or monarchical institutions. Moreover, God was 
not even to be found in what we might call “political cor¬ 
rectness.” Observing the hypocrisy of public scruples in 
Europe, he wrote: 
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All this deliberately willed morality is horrible. You have 
no right to be moral if it is not your joy, your highest form 
of artistic expression. Wrestle with the good life exactly as 
the poet wrestles to create a beautiful verse, in the same 
spirit, for the love of the thing itself. 11 

One of the truths that Ceresole discovered as he applied his 
engineering skills to his experience of physical labor in the 
United States, was that morality is the “scaffolding of life,” 
systems that need to be erected and taken down with the 
greatest care. “The props must be taken down with the 
utmost caution, experimentally,” he wrote, adding, “You 
need revolutionary people to prevent obsolete pieces from 
obstructing the workmen; you also need conservatives so that 
the whole thing doesn’t collapse all of a sudden.” 12 

This scaffolding was especially applicable to inherited 
religious beliefs, including the faith in Jesus Christ. He sug¬ 
gested that the time had come to give up using Christ’s name, 
which had become a source of dissension among people, and 
return to Christ’s work, which is a source of unity. Whenever 
Ceresole felt that he weakened his moral strength by retain¬ 
ing an outdated formula, he did not hesitate to set it aside. 

After his introduction to transcendentalism in the United 
States, Ceresole’s structural thinking was tempered by a sense 
of connection with others. He felt that he needed to think 
and act as if the thoughts and actions of other people were his 
own. His ferment of thought and feeling is revealed in the 
contrast between his critical observations about formal 
religion and his tender appreciation of nature. He described 
the blue Alpine thistles and a little red bird in a Hawaiian 
forest as images of a sleeping truth, needing only to be awak¬ 
ened. His poetic sensibilities were stirred as he began to feel 
himself a part of the whole order of creation. 
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Ceresole found important truths as he contemplated the 
underlying injustices that made war seem inevitable and the 
tragedy of his time, a judgment upon nations. Following the 
example of the biblical prophets, he imagined that if war had 
any justification at all, it was because it reveals the truth to 
people about themselves. Once the rich inflicted suffering on 
the poor—half of humanity making victims of the other 
half—in silence. In wartime, however, the suffering is inflict¬ 
ed in the full light of day for everyone to see. 

Ceresole imagined himself entangled in a gigantic web of 
falsehood, his idealism corrupted by the bitterness of con¬ 
temporary politics and the feverish preparations for war. Yet 
his scientific sensibility saved him from complete despair, as 
he came to realize that “God is the will that makes for har¬ 
mony.” 13 Longing for a clear-sighted, non-sentimental 
approach to the roots of injustice, he wrote: 

Warm-heartedness makes people do things that are kind 
and lovely. For other tasks God takes away the warmth 
and gives you a geometrical mind instead, a clear-sighted 
awareness of injustices. Perhaps warmth of heart will 
return., .afterwards. 14 

He shared the tragic pragmatism of the psalmist who, invited 
to sing of his homeland, hangs his harp on the willow, know¬ 
ing when to set aside lyrical idealism for the prophetic and 
healing needs of the day: 

Autumn crocuses—tiny fantastical sparks of mauve pop¬ 
ping out in an ocean of green. For my part, 1 shall sit down 
beside this toadstool, sad of face because of the poison in 
its soul. 15 

Ceresole was acutely aware of contradictions between the 
real and the ideal in his experience of the world. Struggling 
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to imbue his growing concerns and responsibilities with fresh 
energy, he reflected in the manner of Walt Whitman: 

You have contradicted yourself! Very likely. See how that 
water over there is swirling around at the place where it 
runs the fastest. 16 

The scientific spirit was more necessary than ever. Resisting 
the pressure to conform to various lines of official doctrine 
and ideology, Ceresole could say, in all seriousness and humiU 
ity, that it was essential to put everything to the test. 

God came to represent for him a principle of integrity, a 
great mirror in which we see ourselves just as we are, with all 
our ugliness and with all our hopes. Yet Ceresole retained a 
certain degree of agnosticism with respect to conventional 
religion. “I have never seen God,” he noted with a touch of 
irony; “the demonstrators all got in the light.” 17 On the same 
page he concluded that it was best to approach God directly 
without the interference of churches and their religious 
scruples. “If you allow me to have Christ simply as a friend,” 
he once mused, “he may become what you call God.” 
However, if Christ were imposed on him as God, Ceresole 
believed that he could never experience Christ as a friend. 18 


Love in Action 


The brave act, if you can do it—that is the argument , the only 
one. It is too simple otherwise and carries no weight. Christ had 
scarcely any other way of arguing. 19 

Pierre Ceresole was deeply impressed by the leadership of 
Gandhi, especially his openness to the people’s needs and 
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concerns. Ceresole appreciated Gandhi’s determination to 
place actions above words, a quality that he often found 
wanting in his own life. “Certainly this man must be the most 
powerful and genuine politician in the world,” he wrote, “this 
man who resolves that, at least one day in seven, the most 
potent service he can render his country is just to remain 
silent; a Sunday absolutely solemnized by the resolution to 
listen instead of to talk.” 20 

John Woolman, the great Quaker social-activist of the 
eighteenth century, wrote: “Here we have a prospect of one 
common interest from which our own is inseparable, that to 
turn all the treasures we possess into the channel of universal 
love becomes the business of our lives.” 21 And so it was that 
Ceresole began to make it the business of his life to take on 
the challenges of openhearted service for humanity. 

Ceresole’s distress over the failure of nationalism and con¬ 
ventional religion to create fellowship fired his commitment 
to turn love into action, whether in the form of political 
protest, building and restoration projects or symbolic gestures 
of sacrifice. Simply put, he believed that actions unite peo¬ 
ple, while words tend to separate them. He discovered from 
experience that it was useless to argue for any position that 
ran counter to popular sentiment. When words fail to con¬ 
vince, the only way to persuade others of the validity of your 
truth is to live that truth bravely. He also discovered that 
truth only comes to light through personal sacrifice and 
active, physical involvement in rebuilding a broken world. 

As the world rushed from one conflagration to another, 
seemingly impervious to change through individual or col¬ 
lective efforts, Ceresole lost any ideals he still had that an 
individual acting alone could make a difference. Yet he was 
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still not prepared to adopt the cynical position that preoccu¬ 
pation with world events was a waste of energy. When he 
seemed to withdraw into himself, it was to seek a deeper 
source of strength for transformation. In his own words, each 
person “must simply carry out, very scrupulously and exactly, 
and in all sincerity, the thing that is in him to do, developing 
a poetry of his own, according to the rhythm that is in 
him.” 22 His own life was to witness love in action. 

Idealistic in his rejection of wealth and vigorously opposed 
to currents leading to militarism and war, Ceresole became 
an advocate for constructive alternatives to violence. He 
opened up the possibility of viewing the “enemy” as one who, 
if approached in a spirit of dialogue, would be more willing to 
embrace collaborative and constructive approaches to the 
world situation. 

Ceresole realized that knowledge of God and the under¬ 
standing of Christ’s teachings come from faithfulness in daily 
living rather than from polemical arguments. Christianity’s 
first endeavour should not be its own triumph, but concern 
for the needs of those to whom it speaks. Spiritual instruction 
should be offered with spiritual modesty or infinite consider¬ 
ation for who people are and what they already have. He 
believed that children he had known in Japan quickly real¬ 
ized the inadequacy of the Christianity they were being 
taught by foreign missionaries; they understood this from the 
very way in which the missionaries contradicted what they 
professed and in their determination to lie to themselves. 

When Ceresole donated his inheritance from his father to 
the Swiss government, he included a long explanation of his 
action in terms of the true teachings of Christ. But there was 
also a precedent for this action in his life. In Hawaii, with its 
deep divide between native Hawaiians and people who came 
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from the mainland, he became more aware of economic 
injustice, contributing his own salary from teaching French 
to a local charity. To Ceresole, money interfered with the 
wholehearted collaboration with other people that he longed 
for. Once he even reflected that becoming a communist 
might be justified if understood as ah ideal way to share the 
joy of material possessions. 

While in prison for taking the side of a Swiss soldier who 
withdrew from military service, Ceresole conceived of a 
moral alternative to war that would bring people together to 
combat their common enemies—flood, famine, earthquake 
and war itself. He realized this vision when he attended the 
IFOR conference in the Netherlands, where he found 
Christian activists who shared his ideal of promoting a ser¬ 
vice of love during wartime. 

Ceresole’s experience in postwar Europe and later in India 
confirmed that the best way to foster good will was to bring 
people of various backgrounds together to work for a goal 
that was of supreme importance to all of them. Peace requires 
that we should recognize good will wherever it is and not 
only in our own nation, race, class, party or religion; that was 
true in the reconstruction of postwar Europe as well as in 
Indian villages. 

On a personal level, Ceresole’s reflections on humility and 
service reveal how much of an effort it was for him to over¬ 
come fear and selfishness. He had many fears—of his self, of 
being inadequate, of repeating the same mistakes—all major 
obstacles in his life. The greatest danger to come to terms 
with, he observed, was the enemy within. He wrote that the 
thought came to him of “a sort of ministry” where we would 
have to recognize first of all our own errors, our own short¬ 
comings, in order to be able to be true. 23 
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However, Ceresole took care not to be overcome with a 
different form of self-indulgence—imagining “the Eternal 
looking with a pleased smile at these pale little virtues.” His 
humility became a source of greater strength for adoration 
and service. “What the Eternal loves is life—beautiful, pow¬ 
erful, intense—and everything that can strengthen it, make 
it last in the world, strong and active.” 24 

Ceresole was attracted by the Quaker emphasis on peace 
and nonviolence. But, as a citizen of a country that prided 
itself on neutrality in wartime, his pacifism took a different 
emphasis. Although deeply distressed that his protests 
against military conscription were ignored, he wanted to 
acknowledge the heroic sacrifices people made in wartime. 
Convinced as he was that all conflicts are sinful, he also 
acknowledged that they do occasionally call forth the virtues 
of chivalry and courage, along with faithful devotion to duty. 
In the end, he tried to resolve this inner conflict with the 
insight that real security is more likely to be found in orga¬ 
nizing all the forces of good will in a country for ends tran¬ 
scending national self-interest. 

Yet in the heart’s true home, he found many opportunities 
to wrestle with conflict and contradiction. While reticent 
about revealing personal details of his life, we know that he 
fell in love with an older married woman while in Hawaii. 
But when he realized that she did not share his ideals, his dis¬ 
appointment led him to turn more inward for the fulfillment 
of his desires: “To put love before all else—before the 
Eternal? My poor friend, you would never see your homeland 
again—neither the smaller nor the greater.” 25 During the 
same period, he wrote, “If chastity is a virtue in a man it can 
only be so as a proclamation of the breadth and profundity of 
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his view of love.” 26 Humility and self-sacrifice nurture a more 
profound understanding of love that bears fruit in action. 

He wrestled with internal conflicts until the end. One day, 
watching his wife rescue a butterfly that was dashing itself 
against the windowpane, he reflected, 

Eternal, grant me the same grace; put me once more on 
the right path when I dash myself against the contradicto¬ 
ry claims of service of country and Christian service; take 
me tenderly by the wing and allow me to find the right 
path (despite and against and across and beyond all rea¬ 
son) in simple faithful obedience, in prayer. 27 


Speaking Truth to Power 


It is so cowardly to say: I have no right to examine, to question 
this or that . You have not only the right but the duty to ques¬ 
tion everything, with Gods help , in all humility. And you wi/I 
find that things do change. 28 

Like Gandhi, whom he came to know while in India, 
Ceresole’s faith also demanded the courage to speak truth to 
power—whether to his countrymen or to Europe’s would-be 
dictators—and to accept the consequences, including public 
humiliation and imprisonment. In this light we can begin to 
appreciate Ceresole as a martyr in the broad sense of that 
term—one who commits his whole life to a higher call lead¬ 
ing to social transformation. 

His earliest public protest against injustice occurred in 
1915, when he supported the cause of Jean Baudraz, the Swiss 
soldier who withdrew from military service for reasons of 
conscience. For Ceresole, it became an opportunity to protest 
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the silence of the churches about war and to identify with 
those who suffer most from international conflict. His refusal 
to pay the military exemption tax resulted in estrangement 
from family and friends, as well as the first of several impris¬ 
onments for such actions. Yet for him, it would have been a 
personal disgrace not to bear witness in what he considered a 
matter of life and death. In 1917, he called a meeting at 
Lausanne’s Central Hall to explain his concern to friends, but 
was so choked with emotion that he was unable to speak. At 
a second meeting shortly after that and after spending a day 
in prison, Ceresole read a prepared statement entitled 
“Religion and Patriotism.” 

The same year he chose to speak truth to power during a 
church service in Zurich by rising to protest what he saw as 
the Christian endorsement of mass murder in Germany. He 
called on clergy everywhere to resist service to national idols 
and to direct their energies and devotions to the heroic ser¬ 
vice of God. He maintained prophetically that all the power 
of the Eternal would be behind them when they did so. 

Ceresole’s commitment to speaking the truth took on 
more dramatic forms as well. For instance, when the Swiss 
government ordered precautionary blackout exercises in his 
neutral homeland, he showed his contempt for the measure 
by lighting Christmas candles in the dark on the steps of the 
largest church in his hometown of Neuchatel and reading an 
Epistle from Denmark Yearly Meeting urging Europeans to 
stand fast in the Spirit. 

An early reflection in the notebooks identified hell as the 
invention of well-meaning people who were seeking to avoid 
their most awkward responsibility, to come to terms with 
“rogues” and to restore them into fellowship with others. 
Reconciliation became one of the guiding principles of 
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Ceresole’s life, although the possibilities for it were often 
overshadowed by the darkness that spread across Europe 
through the first half of the twentieth century. 

During the First World War, Ceresole had written that the 
only way to true victory was to make an ally of all that is best 
in your enemy. When the Nazi party assumed power in 
Germany in the 1930s and a second war seemed inevitable, 
Ceresole chose to address what was “best” in the enemy. 
Although not always convinced that words would persuade, 
he wrote: 

At the same time 1 feel my resolution growing to say 
(politely) the whole of what I have to say, even those 
things that may be most painful to the Germans. This is a 
sense of liberation, because God has allowed me to be 
brave! 29 

In 1933 he crossed the Swiss-German border illegally to 
explore the possibility of organizing an international work 
camp on German soil. In keeping with his commitment to 
truth, he sought an interview with Hitler to convince him of 
the possibility of a moral alternative to war. When that 
attempt failed, he managed to address a German regimental 
convention in his hotel, using one of Hitler’s early campaign 
posters to demonstrate his ideas. The poster depicted Hitler 
wielding a spade and ranks of German soldiers marching in 
the background with shovels instead of guns resting on their 
shoulders. He explained to his German audience that he was 
Swiss and had nephews in England, France and Italy and that 
his vision of peace would mean that the young Germans in 
the poster would be joined by those nephews. 

Ceresole did meet with Mussolini, thanks to connections 
he had made during his SCI work in India. He described the 
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half hour he spent with the Italian dictator in this way: “I was 
able to touch on fairly numerous points in the relatively short 
time because I did not attempt to force an argument by reply¬ 
ing to all the objections raised by Mussolini so as to place him 
with his back to the wall.” 30 He wanted to draw Mussolini’s 
attention to the need for peace and collaborative service in a 
way that would not be annoying, leaving it for the political 
leader to see for himself the reasonableness of his position. 
He was consistent in trying to convey that the “enemy” was 
in fact one like himself, trying to do his best according to his 
own understanding. Though some may have regarded 
Ceresole as naive, he reflected that it was better to seem a 
fool than to be a coward, and better to seem a fool risking 
one’s life for peace than for war. 

After the second outbreak of war, Ceresole limited himself 
for a while to the less dramatic actions of distributing pam¬ 
phlets, ignoring the police prohibition, making public 
appeals in churches and defying official blackouts ordered by 
the Swiss military. The short prison sentences he served as a 
result seemed almost welcome respites from stress. He sent 
the money he saved by choosing prison instead of paying a 
fine to a home for the blind. 

When, in 1941, the Swiss office of Press and Radio 
Censorship prohibited all articles and commentaries stressing 
the inhuman, anti-Christian and antisocial character of war, 
Ceresole obtained a copy of the document and sent copies 
with his comments to every pastor in Neuchatel on the 
Thursday before Easter. The following day {Good Friday) he 
tried to speak during the morning service, but police were 
called to take him away. Often surprised and embarrassed by 
his own audacity on these occasions, he found it very painful 
to appear as a starry-eyed agitator in the presence of people 
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who had no idea of what his message was all about. 
Nevertheless he was sustained by the belief that the consci¬ 
entious pursuit of Truth gives one an assurance of absolute 
peace in the end. 

During the Second World War Ceresole made several 
more illegal forays into Germany, though courage almost 
failed him on more than one occasion. His primary objectives 
were to discuss the plight of the Jews and to deliver some 
books that had been banned by the Nazi regime. Interned by 
the German authorities for three weeks at one point and 
three months by the Swiss government at another, he used 
these opportunities to talk with prison officials and prisoners 
in the same way that early Quakers took advantage of their 
imprisonment. Like them, he found being in prison to be “a 
strange liberation.” 31 

Given his intense commitment to peace, it is perhaps not 
surprising that Ceresole often suffered emotionally over the 
crises in international affairs. During some bouts with depres¬ 
sion, he concluded that the only thing people can do for God 
is to suffer. He expressed this idea in the form of a prayer: 

Lord, Lord, 1 am so dreadfully troubled...all these acts of 
injustice and stupidity, these wars and armies, all these 
closed minds and wills, my own weakness, my violence, 
my stupidity, oh, how they do afflict me! 32 

Yet he believed those who suffer are often the best instru¬ 
ments of the Spirit not so much because of their moral atti¬ 
tude but because they learn to submit their own wills to a 
higher power. In the manner of Jeremiah and other great 
prophets, Ceresole found both inspiration and courage in the 
dark night of the soul. His confession, written in 1933, is 
worth quoting in full: 
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I am only an ordinary man, no better than anybody else; 
but 1 have seen one particular truth, one aspect of truth to 
which I must be faithful; feeling thus, I shall have the 
strength to do what must be done. I do not know what 
means most to Him, but I do know that for me the heart 
of the matter is to listen for, and to obey, that supreme 
voice, which is always there; and this is my whole signifi- 
cance, my existence, my life. 33 

Ceresole found that he already possessed the inner resources 
for divining Truth. During one of his terms of imprisonment 
he wrote: 

Love truth passionately (literally passionately); this all- 
supreme thing—the spirit of enquiry and objectivity, a 
passion for objectivity, honesty and earnestness overriding 
everything, an impartiality which passionately allows 
equal opportunities to every point of view. 34 

He believed that—in the end—love, truth, harmony, justice 
and goodwill would infallibly win the day by bringing others 
into agreement. 


An Alpine Vision 

Eternal , be with us, guide us towards this Star , this ineffable 
splendor. Everything , every little detail is glorious , and there is 
majesty in the blowing wind. 35 

A life committed to the search for Truth, selflessness and 
social transformation in the light of Eternity finds sublime 
expression in what can only be described as an “Alpine 
vision.” Ceresole’s is a view of the world seen from the 
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heights of spiritual revelation, an ever-growing awareness of 
the world as it is or can be without the obstructions of reli¬ 
gion and political ideology. This may be the perspective peo¬ 
ple like Ceresole are least conscious of achieving in their 
daily lives; yet it is the point at which their admirers and later 
generations of readers may catch a glimpse of the world as 
they saw it and find lasting inspiration. 

George Fox knew of the importance of an Alpine vision 
when from the top of Pendle Hill in 1652 he beheld “a great 
people to be gathered.” Fox may have anticipated the sym¬ 
bolic significance of this vision when he observed earlier in 
his Journal: 

And the Lord answered that it was needful 1 should have 
a sense of all conditions, how else should 1 speak to all 
conditions; and in this I saw the infinite love of God. I saw 
also that there was an ocean of darkness and death, but an 
infinite ocean of light and love, which flowed over the 
ocean of darkness. 36 

Ceresole once reflected that 

Justice is like a mountain peak for which a man sets out in 
the morning with a light heart; then he finds a nice rest¬ 
ing place; settles himself comfortably, has a little snack, 
builds a bit of shelter; digs himself in; and the peak 
becomes nothing but a decorative part of the scenery to be 
admired while enjoying a cup of tea with his friends. 37 

Extending this line of thought to Christianity, Ceresole 
observed that his inherited religion was often viewed as little 
more than u a well-placed decoration, like Mount Blanc on 
the horizon.” In words reminiscent of the poet T .S. Eliot’s 
society women who “come and go, talking of Michelangelo” 
while the world falls apart around them, Ceresole wrote, “But 
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how awkward it would be, dear lady, if Mount Blanc actually 
entered your drawing room!” 38 He believed that Christianity 
was more like a dangerous ascent on which whole genera- 
tions have become frozen ert route . 

Yet for those who persist in this ascent, truth becomes 
manifest in surprising ways. For instance, writing in 1937 
from a summit of the Himalayas where he was cheated of a 
grand view by a bank of clouds, his eye fell upon a soap tree 
growing near a fresh mountain spring. He wrote: 

Take this (the mountain seems to say) you Swiss with your 
pride in constructive realism, who yet go seeking wonder¬ 
ful views of peaks and glaciers—take the soap and water 
provided by nature. And that will be all for today.... If you 
cannot see the high peak, fix your mind honestly and con¬ 
scientiously on a humble little job of cleaning...and here’s 
some soap to do it with! The rest will follow in its own 
good time. 39 

The mountain peak is a point from which everyday details of 
life can be appreciated as windows on Eternity. When he 
overheard Gandhi deny that there was anything spiritual in 
marriage, Ceresole wondered if the Mahatma would also 
deny the spiritual in a sunrise, in the stars or in a rose. He 
found it extraordinary that a religious man committed to 
helping peasants make good butter, spin cotton and clear 
garbage from their streets should appear to have no enthusi¬ 
asm for the loveliest and most immediate things of life. 

Indeed, for Ceresole, the Alpine vision can occur any¬ 
where that one pauses to enjoy the wonder and beauty of 
Creation. “How extremely important it is to see the roses as 
one goes by, and to proclaim them,” he wrote in 1945. 40 
Fifteen years earlier in Paris, describing a garden in full 
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blossom during the early spring, he resolved not to be dis¬ 
tracted by the traffic that poisoned the city air. All the peo¬ 
ple rushing to and fro through the congested streets had no 
idea what they were doing or chasing after and failed to 
notice the dazzling blossoms of a peach tree. Yet, among the 
interlacing branches of the tree, Ceresole saw the tiny buds 
as harbingers of a new season: 

A new grace, the grace of life renewed, of a flower—in a 
hard gray tangle of twigs. I have seen something definite, 
something very good and enlightening—to stand fast, 
come what may! That is serving God. 41 

Above all, Ceresole’s Alpine vision was characterized by joy. 
When he lived in Japan, he had been impressed by a carving 
of the god of happiness standing on his sack of rice, waving 
his hands, smiling and exuberant. He wrote: 

One would like to put this little work in the drawing 
rooms of certain needlessly serious folk who have no idea 
that every wasted opportunity for smiling is a crime— 
against themselves, against humanity and against the eter¬ 
nal; that smiling is a duty, a superior state (when it doesn’t 
bring pain to someone else). 42 

Applying the necessity of joy to ethics, Ceresole believed 
that true morality produces radiant beings. 

In his biographical essay on Ceresole, Leonard Kenworthy 
wrote that the Swiss Friend stood out “among his contempo¬ 
raries as the giant Matterhorn of his native Switzerland rises 
above the other peaks.” Ceresole, he said, was a man with “a 
particularly sensitive conscience that forced him to do things 
that others were not willing to do.” 43 Well-known French 
author Romain Rolland saw Ceresole as “one of the great 
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consciences of the Swiss,” one of those consciences that 
“save humanity/’ 44 

While such praise might well have embarrassed a modest 
individual like Pierre Ceresole, it is consistent with his 
striving for a fully integrated life that takes in the whole 
panorama of earthshaking events, simple everyday activities 
and moral behavior, beautiful vistas and the intricate details 
of the natural world. The most deeply held convictions and 
beliefs draw nourishment from the awareness of being part of 
the whole order of Creation. During his final days on the 
shore of Lake Geneva, Ceresole wrote: 

The wind wails and the lake stretches majestically towards 
Geneva in the grayness, the grayness of the springtime 
when everything is getting ready to burst forth. O, let the 
spring burst forth, Eternal! (How the wind wails; but it is 
only for a short while.) The triumph of the infinite....This 
is the most Eternal of Eternals which our reason can con- 
ceive. To love rightly, as one should, as one cannot help 
doing when one sees and feels. 45 

Awareness of the interrelatedness of all things inspires both 
humility and courage. In Ceresole’s life, this awareness fired 
the strength of one person’s convictions to an extraordinary 
degree. Although he was weak and struggling against depres¬ 
sion during his final days, one of his last journal entries pro¬ 
claims that in spite of everything the world is marvelous. 

Conclusion 

What the Eternal loves is life — beautiful , intense —and every¬ 
thing that can strengthen it, make it last in the world strong and 
active . 46 
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One day while brooding in a German prison cell, Ceresole 
reflected that he had no cause to regret any of his actions 
while so many were dying for more foolish causes. Always 
mindful of the personal fear that others might mistake for 
cowardice, he had reason to celebrate finding the courage (in 
however small a measure) to be faithful. “I shall only be at 
ease when I have the absolute proof that I am not a coward, 
to be obtained not by heroism against someone, heroism sink¬ 
ing into a conflict which affirms my personality against 
another personality, but simply in affirming God.” 47 

Protesting injustices and inequities that lead to violence, 
Ceresole learned to pay the price of social activism in 
wartime; he discovered authentic expressions of freedom and 
vitality in defying national and international laws. Finally, he 
embraced a practical and exhilarating way to participate in 
the process of restoration during one of the most destructive 
eras of world history. 

Ceresole continues to speak to the condition of many peo¬ 
ple in this present age of violence and social injustice. Like a 
harbinger of the spirit, he lifts us with an attitude of cautious 
optimism, motivating us to shake off the frustration and 
despair that hinder the business of constructive living. 

One cannot help but imagine Ceresole intoning his nat¬ 
ural theology like a psalmist of ancient Israel. He continues 
to offer a practical form of poetics that celebrates the beauty 
of the world while exposing the folly underlying historical 
events. Ceresole calls us to action—to set aside our theories 
and our fears, to take up the tools that are needed to create a 
more humane, just and peaceful world. One of his lighter 
prayers, written in India during the 1930s, may continue to 
resonate in our daily lives whenever we feel discouraged: 
“Pray the Eternal to keep your weathervane in good trim so 
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that it readily responds to the true winds of the spirit and 
doesn’t get jammed by the rust of tradition in a position unre¬ 
lated to Truth....” 48 
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Appendix A 


Queries for Discussion 

1. Can you give examples of how the spiritual and social testi¬ 
monies of Friends today are imbued with a zest for life? 

2. Why was Ceresole concerned about putting love before the 
Eternal? 

3. Could his image of the “scaffolding of life” (p. 12) be applied to 
Quaker perspectives on religion? 

4- How could Ceresole regard Jesus as a friend? Does his view¬ 
point help put your own religious views into perspective? 

5. In what ways does our faith bear fruit in action? 

6. What can we learn from Ceresole about speaking truth to 
power? 

7. How can humility and courage be useful attitudes in promoting 
peace? 

8. How can collaboration with other people be a spiritual 
discipline? 

9. Do we have “Alpine visions” as individuals or as a Religious 
Society of Friends? What difference do they make to our lives 
together? 
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Appendix B 


From Vivre sa Verite 

Joie...joie...le cri si joyeux des hirondelles qui decrivent a toute 
vitesse leurs grands courbes devant les fenetres du chateaux. Cette 
Republique est bonne, elle n*a rien de cruel. 

Quelle etonnant richesse d’ondes perceptibles de toute vitesse 
arrivent encore dans une cellule isolee, comme celle-ci, sans parler 
des ondes electron magnetiques qui sont partout. 

Cette musique des hirondelles qui crient une note surelevee en 
passant, en filant comme des fleches, n’a rien de particulierement 
harmonieux; mais connaissez-vous quelque chose qui exprime plus 
admirablement la liberte, le courage, le «je m’en fichisme» a Tegard 
de toutes les vieilles conventions, Penthousiasme, l’ivresse de 
1’energie, du progres qui ne se fait pas «tout seul» (ah! Subtile et 
prudente theologie!), mais par l’energie d*une poitrine qui prend 
Pair a pleine volee, et des muscles qui s’appuient ferme sur un 
brechet bien construit selon les calculs de PEternel en personne? 
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